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^ . - IrTtroductlpn ^ y ' . 

Thi? manuscript is designed as a resource to assist high 

i 

school guidance c^Qunselors, secondary schoot administrators, migrant 

program directors, and other interested ofersons in identifying avail- 

able programs for secondary migrant students, botnln-school and <lrop- 

outs. Also, the manuscript is designed to enable the aforementioned 

persons to develop a better understanding of the migrant yoifth^s ovjn 

likes and dislikes about secondary education* 

** * 

^ According to an Exotech Sys*tems study conducted in 1974, , 
nine out of 10 migrant students do not complete their high schoot educf^- 
tion. This staggering statistic needs to be addressed at the national 
level. * ^ ^ 

' Many factors contribute to this high dropout rate, including , 
^economic conditions, high mobility, and teacher and student attitudes, 
to name but a few of the problems faced daily by migrant students • Other 
reasons for this multifaceted problem may be attributed to: 

the average length of enrollment in any one school is 
approximately 11 wee1<s> 

- not receiving credit toward graduation fqr partially com- 
pleted classes, ' , - 

- graduation requirements varying from state to slate i 

- communication among the states being difficult to maintain 
to assure continuity, 

, - i^ncomp I ete records resulting in gaps or duplication of ^ ^ ^ 

students* work^ 

♦ * 

I" 



* Since the passage of the Migrant Amendment to the Eleraentary 

. ■ ♦ I 

an<^ Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 1965, many millions of dollars have 

» - 

been spent on the education of migrant children. The majority of the programs 
developed thus far have addressed the educational needs "of the elementary 
school-age migrant child. Excellent g^ins have been made with this age ^ - ^ 
group. However, 90% of 'migrant children are still dropping out of school be- 
fore completing -high school. While this high dropout rate may be diminishing, 
mope programming needs to be directed toward the secondary level migrant , 
student. Currently! the State Directors*for Migrant Education are address- 
ing this problem with the creation of a Career EducatJ^on Task Force headed 
by Jerry Ortega, Utah State Migrant Education Director. * 

A recent analysis of the dropout rate by Fu^ntes (1979), de- 
scribed in the Interstate Mi<3rant Education Task Force — Third Interim 
Report details the need for programs to* reduce dropouts. 

y Thi^ manuscript is divided into two sections: the first deals 
with a survey of migrant youth about what they considered "good" programs 

t 

ansJ reasons why they drop out of school; the second section Is an examination 
of existing programs serving thelecondary level migrant student. 
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Section l-^Mtyant Youth Survey 



, . . In the plarinln^, Implemetntatlon and evaluation stages of any 

program,' it is imperative to invotve* the students to be seryed. The students 
can give the best irtsjght into what their npeds *»r^' The mobility c^i,the mi- 
grant peculation has oftian precludedthis or made#.it very difficult. In prex# ^ 
- paring this manuscript', ac|ively migrating^^terst^te migrant youths were 
surveyed to assess what they viewed as*"good" priJgrams and reasons why 
they dropped out of scl^ol • • . 

A letter and survey^ form (see Appendix 1 and \ \) were sent 
. to approximately 350 yo^ilhs enrolled in the Geneseo Migrant Center's Mi- 
. g^a(nt Eclucatiori Opportunities Program (•MEOl='). These youths, pornpfis^d 
^ of 70% Afro-Americansi 28% Spanish speaking and 2% Caucasian and Indian, 
Represent yop'^^hs hdmebas"ed in F lor id^^, Texas, Delaware, Maryland, New 
Yorl<!, Mew. Jersey, Arkansas, Georgia, and Alabama. In addition, youths 
were pfersonally interviewed in,both New York and Delaware, . ^ 

The youths completing the survey ranged in a'ge from' 13 to 20; 

; " # ► * . ' ' ^ • . ■ ' 

the average age was 16.5. ' The last'grade completed in school range'd from 

. «^ • - • * . \ . . " 

8th to 12th, with the average being lOth^ . ' a*. 

■ . \ ■ ^\ • 

A sample of the..^rvey results of the youths responding were 



as follows: 



^^ Why are Vou longer In school? *' 
— had baby ^ 
-~Jwork • 

—thought t^e street would teach more than school 
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— because 1 havp no.one to keep my kids and 1 yyork in the 
daytime ' 

~no excuse, just didn't like school too mpch~it wasn't no. qpe's 
fault that j quit because \ could have been still going* W6il, 
I should go back to school after 1 get settled and all because 
• as you know no# I married and I expecting a baby and all 
and things wouldn't be right now if I was to start back, I 
wouldo't go batk to a regular school because lUI feel funny 
, going in the 10th grade at this age I am, so IMi go to a^ni^t 
' class or something like that. How ^oes that souwd to you7 

Comments: Several, of the youths responded that work was the 

reason they^ were no longer in school. Possibly, if more programs would 

provide stipends or other economic assistance for youths to continue high * 

school, the dropoUt rate would be reduced. The need for^mi grant youths to 

supplement their families* income is well documented. 

*^ What in the high school youVe now attending or did attend was 
the most exciting thing for you? 



-social studies * , \ » 

— group discussions 

' ^' ■ . \ , ' . ^ ^ * X \ 

—sports . , 

' — footbat i - ' . , 

— gymnastics • , 

— the women fi * 
—reading ' ' . 

— being able to play basketball* and run track and playingJn the 
band * ; 

♦ 

— sports and the parties and dances 

— typing •. ' ' 

— being able to pas^ . * 

— ^nothing yet, Pm just starting 

— R.O.T.C. 



-Concerts at scdiqol ^ 

" — sof tbal I ' y 

' • ■ ^ ■ - \ 

—learning different^hings eyery day ancil tneeting people 

^English 
— -gym and math 
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Wgettga my education, learning more nfew things, being-in* 
school everyday * . * ^ ^ % ' , ' 

. '■ . ' • . , 

; \ —playing basketball 

--math, readingi art, sewing, biology ^ 

— getting to know^'more people and a little learning" 

Comments: The majority of the youths.noted thattsome kind* of 
sports activity was what they liked best about high school. Th4s may be due 
to the fact that this Is an activity the youths have felt succpss'ii^ and thus 
also feel good about. Possible if they experienced success In other academi 
areas, they would enjoy them also* * * * 

^ ^at did you like least about high school?' ^ 

— being^ate for class and homework 

— too much goofing around in class 
I —being suspended for St ealjng 

—it W3S a time your life was just starting 

— meeting new people - 

— you had to watch out or you* picked up bad things 
—math and science classes 
— English and science 
— beihg kicked out for the day 
. — tnath 
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—some of the teachers and guidance counselors 

classes > - ^ \ ; 

^ —being treated jike first and second grade kids- ' , * 

—the work* , \ 

'*"LdTatJrI^I^^ "^r^^ '""y^^ '^'•'S^ ' "^^^^^^^ aV books' 

^ and materials for homemaking class « ' , 

—math .. . , . ' * , 

.7-reading andvspelling " ' * " ^ > 

—would have "liked to be teacher's aide 
^ —not enough lunch or lunch time , * • . 

Comments| Fewer youths; respohd^d to thjs question. However, 
responding/the majority noted at least one academic-iilass. ' ! 
' " What kitids of special programs would be of mo^ interest to v nn?" 

^iamTtrme ^^"^^ "'"''^'''''^ wher^you g^t^paid and learn at the^ 

-•^learning to play the drums , 
—dancing ...^ 

—information on Job training classes near family ' . 
— art 

— training to become « teacher " 
—career programs ' ** 

"'summer?'''^^"'^ ^^'^ ^'"^^ to participate in .during Uhool and 
— job programs ■ 

'"pr^gram^'"''^''^'"^ <BpCES is a vocational preparatory 

—sewing, cooking, sports, dancing ' * 
— English migrant program . • 

7 ' 

16 ' 
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^-auto repair and electrical * 

—math ' • 

• >*s— reading . " ' * ' > • 

-^nadio aisc jocl<ey - \ 

' . ' :I-sin^ng-in qhorus* ; ' • . . ' 

' \ ^i^^eing trained to be a secretary . ^ / • • 

• / ^ — ^ocatipnal progr^amfe - mechanics course . . ' ^ 
' Comments: A nu^bp oT youths •h<^ed%or^e kind of job/car ee^ ^ 

tr^ir-ing-program or eve,^ r.sted particular careers they wquld like training 
in. .Also, a large number of ymths did not respoftd^o this queS.to,. ' . - 
Possi.bly they.dia r\ot understand me questix)n. - : ^ ^ / r , 

; / ^ H y£ drooped of hi ah schooi what were the ^a jor reasons 
■ why you did so?" < . • ^ ' : 

—ran away from home and had a baby , . 

. - -because I did not like the tea'cher^s anql the way they talk to 
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— Job Corps . ! ' 

'—because I t^on't like it " ' • \ . /' . ' - 

' — I hated school because I couldnH make many friends 

— work 

; — troubles ' * . 

1, -Ibecause 1 got married and had a ba^^y and d|dn't have'time 
. for school , but I always wanted to go 

•--because our family didn't have ---^^^^^ ^^9^^^^'^^^^^^ 

needed for school; also had tp work to pay bills; also had to 
• mo^e ?o wLre the work was and it's pretty rough startmg new 
"chools To oW sWtimes you feel like an outcast bemg a 
Stranger In so many school s» 

-because my father and mother separated and I had to work to 
,. help my mother support i^y sisters 



Comments: Dropping out to work and for family reasons were 
the majo??rea|ons listed. One youth who had graduated rfi^onded by say- 
ing, *M stayed in school because because It's the only honest way to get a 

♦ 

• job; only one in the family to finish He noted there were nine .chrldren in 

the famMy. ^ ^ . . * * 

This informaition is very stibjective in nature; howJSfveri it is 
rele>3^nt for program planning* The^youths responded honestly • At times 
the youths may not have understood the questions asked. 

The following letters w6re received from two young ladies, 
ages .17 and 18, who wrote personal letters in lieu of completing the ques- 
tionnaire. The contents of the letters Wem to have merit to be included re 
yarding the youths' perception of school, ^ 



; ' August 7, 1979 . 

Dear Bob, . j 

. What It's Like to be a Dropout: 

, * \S * 

' . V\ , 

» > r 

i have two kids., LaTqnya ^nd Tavaris. Haying two 
kids to take c.are of is hell at the age of seventeen. 

Thfe first time t dr6pped out of school when I was 
pregnant with my little girl I ^as in the seventh grade', 
f - started going to work with my mother to help pay my ^ 
doctor bi Ms • 1 was wbrking in the pepper fields because 
who I got pregnant from ran out on me* So if you^know ' 
what I know to be in love at the age of thirteen, Itlain^ 
nothin*. \ . 

Niggers out, here on the street^ust trying to get 
themselves off* When a younc^ lady like most of us get 
out there on the street selling their precious body for 
some older man just for him to spend your money on him , 
' or^someone else, but what he is to you is nothing, because 
* he want to use a young girl for his money maker because 
he canU get no job* And the reason 1 know so much about 

10 ^ . 



it is because I see it every day — it's aU. around ds. I 
sfe 13 and H^^ar olds tpd^y out here doin^ the same 
thing. Because some young girl get out here with older 
; experienced man comimg along and the young girl don'| 
know about what% going. op. ' * , ^ ^ 

When you,don4;have a good education, it's more 
hard on you, because no one w*artts a dropout on the* job, 
and It's hard to.get*a job anyway^ If you*re womat? 
enough to get back in school and get a diploma, it ww\4 
be hard on you* I start back to school iVi August ana I 
. hope J succeed, because J need my diploqia^to take care 
of my chlldrei;^ and myself and to ggt my kids out of the^ 
ghetto, * ' . • , ^ ' * 

Once you don't get a chance for a high school 
diploma, you be out somewhere hustling or in groves- 
field. So take your choice because I have taken my 
choice to go back to school You have one chance, and 
doi^'t blow it — you will need It/ ^ ^ 

^^C^Take my advice. • You make ,on^e, step, *God above 
W*l^piake two steps. 

. ? ^ ^ . Signed 
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P.S. Yhfiink you. Bob, for wr*itif% me and my two 

chiToren doing ,fine. I had a little boy June 7, 
1979. Bob, I hope you like my story and it's^,, - 

^ ^ ^ trfcie. Tfiank you. Please put this in your book. 

********* , • 

Dear Bob, . ^ ^ . 

a Before answering your questionnaire, L woutd very 
much( like to verify a ^ew things. Fi^rst of all I didnU just 
drop out of school , I quit, which is a big difference. The 
reason why I quit Is because the school I was going to 
wasn4 teaching me anything I didn't already know. You 
see, I went to school inJ_ong Island, , New York, while in 
New York. I was at the tc^ of mjr class and my high school 
years Iboked if .they' were promptng* 1 was going to 
Central I slip High. After I finisned my freshm^ ^ear, me 
and my vocational counselor talkeps^out my future years. 
I told him that I wanted to major in M^wess administration 
and Spanish. He thought that this was a good idea^ He 
also told me that upon graduation I would have 27 credits, 
and th&t J wduldn*t have any trouble finding a college. Then 
my Mom told. me we we re. moving to Florida. I was a, little 
discouraged, but I figured what I could doJn'New York I 
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could do just as ^od in Flprlda. ! was wrcmgl 

First of alC the^only business course they had 
in Florid^ was typing. In New York they h^d record 
keeping, bookkeeping^ typing, shoMhand, office practice, 
and many more. Aiso, in Florida they only had one ^ 
Spanish' class and that was Spanish K ""In New yj>^^ they 
had from Spanish t t<f Spanish IV. When I was iif New ^ 
York they had this clasS^ called Regents,- the highest 
you couid go. I was in this class. I mean schooltop 
there was enjoyable because you had, a chqjce of classes 
to choo§e from, classes you wanted \o lake. Nbt classes 
. you didnVt want -to take but i>ad to take. That's the vvay^ » 
it was in Florida* So how could a person expect to do a 
good job in a clas§ that you\ren't interested in? Tbe 
only class I really liked in Florida was my social studies 
class. One thing we talked abqut In this class was UrS* 
government and Americanism vs.* Communism. The rest 
of the. classes were classes I had already been through/ 
in*f4ew York. So 1 figured why. should I gp oyer things 
that I h^d already done before. It seemed stupid. So I 
stopped studying, my grades began to lall, and ^ just'^ 
barely passed the 10th grade. " . 

^ During my 1 1tNyeaf I began to have a few problems. 
School, my future an8^ few personal problems^ Then to 
top it off, 1 got into trouble and it was the last straw that 
broke the camePs back. You see,^me and my principal 
got into i,t one day. He gav^ me ^ ten day suspension, and 
^aqh class I had to get lOF's. So I knew if I would've 
itayed. I would Ve gotten left back. ! wasnH going td go . 
for that $o 1 quit high school. But } didn't quit life. I 
started going to this vocational schools I went a couple 
of months studying up for my. GED. At the age of 16 1 had 

. my diploma. After getting my diploma 1 wanted tp fiirther 
my education. So I signed up for Job Corps, which is 
where I am now. Pve fcreen here nine months and will be 
graduating in Octc*>er as a clerk typist. Then I ^m^lan- 
ning on furthering my education in the Army. OonU think 
Jhat it was easy, for me, because it wasnU. But like 1 
said, I am not a qditter. 1 don't give up easy. When 
times get bad I know they will be better. But I do know, 
one thing that whatever you want to do, do it because 

. notbing or no one can stop you but yourself. 

1 am glad 1 never stopped. Because now my future^ 
look promising again and 1* know 1 will make it« 

. ^ ^ Sincerely, Carolyn Fountain \ 

*■ j» 



Migrant youths have written articles and letters for the Geneseo 

. : . . ■ • ■ . • ' • V . • • ■ ^ 

Migrant Center^s Migrant Educational Opportunities Program newsletter. 

Real Talk, Following are som$ otthe articles of excerpts froAi therh that 

^» *» 
were felt to be relevant here. The yQuths have many excellent thoughts on ; 

education * # - ' *, * 



~fMy name is Frances Carter* I'm from Winter Haveri, 
Florida* 1 am a 19 year old student and an enrol lee in^e 
Geneseo Migrant Center^s Migrant Educational Opportunities 
Program* Many of yoy have written for Real Talk , and it was , 
all nice* Now 1 want to encourage each and every one of you 
to ^ to school aod get an- education. That's what ! did* It^s 
» a ^!;;;eat feeling* I go to vocational training school evepy day, 
and to a junior college at night* \ mtist tell everyone that it^s 
* hard to do both at the same time, but it*s also fun* Jn voca- 
tional school I studying social work* If you Ve thinking 
*^ about going to a vocational school or to college, let me tell 
* you that it^s really great, and youMMove it* ^ 

—Hi* My name is Evelyn Ml^chelle^M^pray* 1 am 17 and 
a senior at Manatee High School in Sradgfttbn, Fjorida. I 
live in Palmetto, , 

1 have decided that J want to be a social worker* 1 want 
a job where 1 can be around all different kinds of people ctf alls 
' ages* I am somewhat shy until 1 get to* know people* I get 
along with everybody, and I am the type that does as much as* 
possible to get along with the people around me* J"here isn^t 
much more I can say about myself. 1 plan to^^to college 
after high school * 1 have always wanted tQ.make New York 
my home, and I might go uprfhere^one day* 
♦ ■ ^ 

— Hi * My name is Doretha Jackson* Pm 15 years old, 
and 1 would like to be a social worker when 1 finish school. 
I don't care about how much money ( make, because I want 
to help the handicapped* 1 think this, is very important. I 
feel that 1 can give them love* 1 want to be a mother to the 
handicapped* Sometimes when I go'^to bed; I just think how 
much I ^ant to be a social worker* 
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When I went on the season, I mejt_a _lotj>f nice_^eople. ' 

They cared a lot .for me. You just donU-know how I love those 
people up there. I wish they were down here. I 'm trying 
hard. to finish school so that 1 can be a social worker. . 

—My name Is Rachael Williams. I §m 17 yearsvold.. I 
would like to be a physical education teacher because l.thirik » 
it is important to be a teacher.* . f 

How did I come to this decision? I very much want to " 
hefp children and teach th$m moref.' Educationls more impor- 
tant than anything else I can think df because you will have to 
have an^education to get a job. 'That's why I want.to.be a 
teacher someday. . . 

—Hi • My name is Charlene Raskin. . • . ^ 

I quit schocJl, something I shoultbU have done, butt I 
did* All of you who are out thene and still in school, STAY , 
TflERE. Don't drop out! ! It's really hard these days without 
a diploma* I 'm going to take my High School Equivalency test' 
soon arid 1 really hope I pass it, but if I don't, 1 <^n go back 
and take It again in two months* • • . 

—Hi, my name is Mattlen Cummings. I was six years 
old when* 1 first came on the season; Pm 18 now. I ha</e a 
tittle — Kimberly— who*s tWo years old* I quit school 
§fter 11th grade because I was present I. like living on 
the season. My bossmaij, George Houston anc^is wif^ Peart 
are very nice peo^l^ I really Ijke t^aye^ng with, them; I'm 
single* My hobbies ^re dancing,^ sewing, and working* 

1 want to be an airline stewardess and fly in the skies* 
I think it woald be very nice to travel to different plac^fe by. 
plane* ^ * /' \ 

V * ^ / 
My mother lives in Bradentpn, Florida* f have one 

brother and his nSme is Willie. 

* — Hi, ^I'm Milton Goldwire* 1 came up the road with 
my crew*leader, George Houston, and his wife Pearl* I am 
20 years old* 1 have been coming up on the season for four 



years » * 1 like the season because I have my freedom* My , 
home Is Bradenton, Florida* It*s*a small city; a yery nice 
place to Hve. I vyDutdn't Uve anywhere else* My hobbies are: 
girlst music, shooting pool, dancing and football, most of alL 

* * 

If I had the chance to be anything I wanted to be, 1^ 
would be ^ football player. I like to tr'aveL 1 wish I could 
* travel around the world. Then I would just like to have a nice 
home, a nice 'car and a f^mliy. ^ ^ 



^ Clinton Finch had many interesting things^ to^say in a personal . 
interview about. his own personal goals and his perception of other migrant 
youths* philosophy on life. Clinton is from Elkton, Flori^, and has been , 
traveling on the migrant stream with his f^pM^ since he was eight years 
old* He is now 19 years old and married. The following is ^at interview* 
^ Question: CiintonV how long have you been on the season? 



Clinton: 



1 've be^n moXtin' ever since 1 could hold a tjucket. 
I was alDout^eight years old. I was born fefiahraised 
m St. Augustine, Florfda* When we first|came up 
here we were just family and then we got fpore 
peopled* I come up orv the season and work every 
year • 



Question: What do you like, about being on the season? 



Clinton: 



^ I like it because I learn more. You get abound 
to meet more peoples and you see things that you 
have never seen before. A lot^of people don't 
like it because of the work, but they like it because 
they make more, money. 

Here in New York, they take time to teach the older 
folks to read and every day they learn more so they 
can get where they want to go. 1 know tl^at if people 
can read that means more to them because they think 
they can do any kind of work they can do in life* 

? InlHe Sunday prqgram here they get a chance to 
try a new job and then when they go to Florida'they • 
an get a job. r 



J" 



season? 



Question: Is there anything you donH'like about being on the 
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Clintom ^ There is nothing that l.dpnH like about being on 
the season. I t is just the principle of being a 
season tramp* \ just want to go-some place to . , 
settles down. 1 like comlng-up herQ; I just get 
tired of potatoes ♦ ^ ' 

Question: Do you have any problejps with the local cc^muni- 
ties when you are on the season? . 

CI intom * Not in some plaqes, but in other/place!B, yes^ — like 
v^hen we can't get ^long, they call us names Some 
of the^bosses down there donU treat you like they 
do4iere. Down there they call you Hk^ they sttM 
think you are a little boy, like you are still a slave. 

* * * , ' - ^ * * * 

Question: What kind of help does your family, get when Vou are 
on'^the season? * ^ * ^ 

Clinton; In some places they come and take you to the doctor 
• other places you have to hunt the clinic* There are 
schools for the little kids/up here but in some of the 
other states the motb^ers have to carry the kids to ^ 
the fields. My niece couldnH go to school because 
she was too young, s© we had to take her to the 
fields. * ^ 

'Question: ^ Now that you are married to Donetha, , what are * 
your plans for the ?uture? 

Clinton; Donetha wants* to be an artist. I want to finish , 
voc-tech school . We were going to stop coming 
up onHKe season and get us a home, gpt enough 
money so wf can settle and get things going. We 
just want to settle ddwn and stop traveling, so we 
can get opporttinities for ourselves. 

Question: What do you recommend to other migrant youth? 



Clinton: 



\ 



Question: 



Fiii^t, send a lot of copies of Real Talk down to ^ 
Florida so I can get them to the guys who know me 
so they can get* a lot of help and so they mic^t 
charjge their/lives. My advice to readers is to v 
get an education bec^se you need it. Machines 
can do a lot of work that the workers do now^ 
Machines canU do what people pan do, but^still 
there's not enough work for everyone. ^ 

Why do so many young people like yourself drop out 
of school? I 
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XiUnton: 



Question:. 



C Hilton: 




They don't go to school because they know they 
can have a job pushing a mop or picking potatoes. 
They say , • 1 can! f do^ ?iny thing i^ettter than \ 
already hbveJ' ^nd that's what makes Jthem drop 

out, < /\ ;/ . "v ^ ; - 

Can school hejp? How can R^al Talk help? 

It w1l|j^e!p give thera a strSlgger mind. ,A Jot of 
them have talenti^ut donH use it, ^ Talent in art* • 
singtng, instruments^ — en6u§^ talent to get them : 
up there.. ' Someone alvyays comes along and tells - 
them they can't' db sofftethlng. Sometimes someone'- 
you call a f riendlpu! Is you down . Nobody gl^es 
them encouragement. Peoples cah do It if they 
. get it ii:v their bead. 

i^eg,! Talk and school can help by telling thw»i what 
^the^ c^ do-^nd that^lthey sliould feel they can do 
something;. A lot of kids can dp anything; the^ 
Just d<>rt?r tjse the I ta I ents . 



QuesJLipn: How'^can schools help? 



Clinton: Schools expel kids for fighjing, cusj^ing^ talking 
*bjfck to the.teaclier^ . Instead of expelling them 

f pause it doesnU heJpi'nh^ teachlfer should talk V 
thei^ in'the right way **^Jf that doesn't work, 
V I then expel them.'* ^t' \ ! 

Question :, ^ What is the right way for^^^^acher to act? ,. 

The teacher gives jove to the kid*. '4y<4^ 'P^^ ^ 
kid,1hey won't cmss him. A child ^as a Jinindj.he 
can t^H when you have something agaiinst him. A 
lot of the ti|acher$ don't care^for the kids and 
admit it. . X. r * . 



Clihton:^' 



Quest tor?: Why do kids go on drugs? 

Glintorfe " . They figure they can be something they ne,ver wwere. 
, , ' V J know a lot of kids that go to school and use heavy* 
~ drugs and sleep in school.. I know a gir^ who was * 

convinced to try drugs. She started on them and 
; ^ then dropped out of si:;hool . She was the smartest 
kid. * " ^ , 



Question: 

Clintpi: 




Why do you feel so strongly about going to school? * ^ 

When I was 18 I went to bed one night and felt bad' 
because I hadn't finished school, it was hurting 



* , me because J could not make 'my mother* proud of me. 

. i told my brother Jefry, I am too old to go ^acl^ In ^, 
the, day school because I jiated It so bad. If I went 
• ' - back'l wouW not be with tbe class I starred out in, 
and that !;s a problem. . 

Question: How can migrant programs help? . ' 

. CHntoh'i Tell them what they can do. They should feel they 
• ' can do something. i*d try to learn a trade and then 
' ' [ , get aJoB. Vou can't just go get a job. They don't 
want them without training, ' .* 

Question; What else would you say to readers of Real. Talk? 

\ * ^ - - 

Clinton ; ^Jo the kids that use drugs, I say to them that they ., 
. . . ■ ' '^.,.^^p?e going in. the wrong direction. I f you have friends 
* . . . Hhat want to take dope, just tell them, *'*'lf you mess up 

' ^ your life, don't try to mess up mine!" 1 would tell all 

the readers that you have to start low. and then go 

• ■ 4^igh. You just c^/sii-go in and typewrite! ^ 

********* , ■ 

- , i^ ■ ■ " ■ ■ 

"T-The following note was received^from an 18-year-rold migrant 

\^outh vyho ha§ not attended school on a regular basis since he was 13 years , 

bid. It points up a few ^erious concerns that affect many migrant youths. / 

This rs a note. I am not trying to be funn^^ but I am 
tell you the tnwe. If you vyas in my place, what would you do if 
your father was dead and your mother was very^ick and have 
. Wo children to" take care apd don't get but $227.70 a ^nth. 
Can't even get food stmps, week it out, . Now, yes, I. want to go 
t© school but now I "want to go but no money".^ We can't even pay 
no bill' can't do nothing. Please- help me--teU me something. I. 

* ' don't want to go no kchoal >^here they taugh at me. Thank yoy. 

. ^ ^ Signed, J, F*, 

J* F* e>qpresse2'direct!y the financial problems that mi grar^t 
youths musjt address themselves to at an early age* Also,'* the note conveys 
tiie fru^riaiion J* F* has experienced attending schools where he Is laughed 
at and where he does not feehhe fits in. \ * 



Hopefully, this material from the migrant youths themselves will 
: -be pf some assistance in planning to meet the needs and inter es,ts of the youths* 
The majority of those surveyed or interviewed valued the need for an education 
even thou^ they may have already dropped out of high school • . * 
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As stated earlier, approximately nine out of 10 migraht youth do 
not finish high school. This staggering statistic led to the creation of pro- 
grams that are beginning to address the special needs of' secondary-level mi- 
grant students. The ESEA Migrant Education monies have funded some of 

" ~ ' " 

these prograrrst However, additional funding sources, isuch as the Department 
of Labor ^ and the Fund for t|;^e Improvement of Postsecondary Education V have 
aided in meeting the educational needs of the migrant youths. Included In this 
sectiqn are programs focusing onlnigh scfvool equivalency, career education, 
counseling, credit exchange, and financial aid for college. To gather infor- 
mation on various'programs considered to be of high quality for migrant youths 
each State Director of Migrant Education received a letter requesting that he 
recommend programs in. his particular state which he considered exemplary 
(see Appendix 11 1)!" The response to' this letter was s^mall; therefore, pro-i * 
grams were sele^cted from direct contact with director,s in providing servfces 
to interstate migrant yogths. the prograni^ described are by no means the 
only alternative resources available lor migrant youths, but theV are con- 
si dered worthy. " , * 

\ Following -are the programs with a brief description of each 

taken from material submitted by the various programs. While personal 
assessment of each of the programs;would have t>een ideal, a visitation to 
each to interview staff and program participants was not .eeonomically 
feasible. It Is suggested that others interested in determining the effective-' 
ness of any of the programs described should personally assess them. ^ 

^ 20 ^ 
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' College Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP) 

College Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP), located on various 

college campuses throughout the count ry, assists migrant youths and young 

adults in enrolling in a college curriculum by providing' financial and supportive 

assistance, CAMP is made available through federal funds all ocdted to the 

United States Department of Labor, To be eligible, for the program, youths 

must be: \ 

. — a legal resident of the United States, 

— a member of a seasonal or migrant farmvyork family, 

--a high school graduate or have passed the General Educational 
Development (GED) test, . " 

— within the poverty level for family income, » 

— able to meet the admissiofl requirements of the college 
applying to.. 

An enroliee in the j^rogram* receives fuM financial asl^istance 
plus tuition, room and bp^rd, books, transpcjptation, and a monthly living 
allowance for the first academic college year. In addition, freshmen in the 
CAMP program receive tutoring and counseling* The college also helps the 
migrant student recieive financial assistance for the next three years of 
cot|/ege. 

To date, CAMP has served hundreds of youths. The dropout 
rate in the program ^as been extremely low. * 

Juan GarzS, presently a senior at St. Edward^s University , * 

was accepted into CAMP his freshman year. He wrote ^the following about 

his experience with CAMPt * , 

When I graduated from Roma High School in south 
Texas, I had only one goal in mind. I wanted to get a college, 
education! When 1 heard about CAMP at St. Edward's Uni- 
versity, 1 decided to apply. 1 was accepted, and my freshman 
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year was grteatt i ^enjoyea meeting different people from other 
'1 countries* aric^ just being on own. In my second year I was ' . 
fortunate to become a resident assistant for the dormitories. , ♦ 
This helped me p^ for college, since \ got my room and board 
for this job. i also qualified for the Higher Education Migrant 
Program (HEMP) . This program offers you a job' related to 
your major field of ^tudy, so when you graduate you have job 
experience in the area. . * ' ^ . ' 

» »• ' _ ' . , • , ■ » ■ ■ 

l^ight now I am a senior, still a resident assistant, 
and I work part-time in the Financial Aid Office und^r the HEMP, 
program. My major field of study Is finance, and I plan to gradu 
. ate in Depember. Hopefully, 1 will get fny Maker's Degree in 
^ Business Administration. • . 



■I 



I .have learned in college that there is no such thing 
as a free lunch! So, tf you wartt a goo/d, solid education, you 
have to work-h§rd foi^ it." But, In the Aend, you will,realize that 
you have an education behind you, andViobody can ever take that 
away from you! • - . > 

CAMP is presently located.at the three college campuses listed 



CAMP * ■ 

St.* Edward's University ' , , 

» 3001 South Congress . 
• Austin, Texas 78704 

' - . ^ ' : - " • , ' ' 

CAMP ^ 

Pan American University 

1201 West University Boulevard 

Edinburg, Texas 78539 

• ' ... ^ 

.CAMP . , ' . 

f N Adams State College 

V ^ 114 Richardson Hall 

Alamosa, Colorado 81102 * 

\'* 

Referrals can be made directly to the above colleges for 



interested youths. • 

■ . - ' ^' ^ y * 

EBCE (Experience'-Based Career Education for Migrant Education). 

EBCE is an educational experifence which uses the entire com- 
munity as a learning resource. EBCE looks at the total child and takes into 

' •■ ' * 22 ' 
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account his academic needs, life skills, social and career.development* 
Real life experiences- are provided to the youth with "hands on" activities in 
laboratories, offices, factories, hospitals, banks,* or arty other :^ommumity " 
businesses. Academic credits are offered for program participation,,,**^ - 

* EBC£ was begun in 1971 and sponsored by ttie National Institute 

of Education through four regibhaf education laboratories:. T ^ 



EBCE Program' ^ 

Appalach^a Educaticwial Laboratory 

O. Box 1348 , ^ . ^ 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

Education and Work Program ^ ^ ^ 
Horthwest Regional Education Laboratory 
7 to S*W. Second Avenue - j 

Portland,^ Oregon 97204 



\ EBCE Program 

Far West.Laboratpry for Educational Research,^ 
\ ^ arid Development 

:^ ^ 1855 Folsom Street\ . . 

San Francisco^ ((§lifornia 94103 ^ 

EBC^ Program 
Research foe Better Schools 
Suite 170Q * ^ . / 

^ 1700 Market Street 

P^il^delphiai Pennsylvania 19103 

Northw^t Regional. Educational Laborator^jOslWREL) has a^^^ 

the already established EBCE program for the migr^ students. Migrant 

EBCE programs are now in operation in Mission, Texa^, and Yak'ima, Wash- 

ington. As stated In a program brochure, the EBCE program helps migrant 

students to: * • - ^ . ^ 

^ ^ — know themselves better by refining their interests, abilities 
and values to develop realislic and^^obtainable career and 
*life goals» ^ . 

•J -^understand that they have personaj ppwer and can have con-^ 

trol over their own lives • * 
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-rbuild the decision-making skills needed to put what they have 
learned together with what they want to do, » > . 

—learn that basic skills in written and bral, comna^nications and ^ 
, ^ matheniatics are essentiaUor accomplishing their career and 

- * p^sonal goals, • * . ' , 

, . . ^ —gain -a broad understanding of the world of work— its relevancies, 
fewaixis and shortcomings— by learning what they can expect v 

. * ' « from it and what it will require of them, , - '* . 

-t. .H.» ■ ■ . - ' 

—discover that the '*^^dult world" is not simply an "estabUsl?ment"' 
/ but is made up of mam different people with their own goals, ^ 
values and ■personal cKaracterlstics. ^ 

. ' . " The" Mission, Texas, Migrant EBCE program was 'eslabHshed in 

October;- 1978, with approximately 17 students. Students learn about various 

careers by visiting sites and selecting some iites for more in-depth explora- 

tion. The program operales consistent with NWREU's philosophy of EBCEl ' 

; ■ ' •., "* ■ \ . ' ' •* " 

According to FY79 Final Evaluation Report for the program, students expressed 

that: V 

i ' J • , . 

—they had a big'^r -choice in doing things in the EBCE than m 

regular school, 

-.-they had to do tb«^work until th^y got it right— teachers were 
not as likely t/just flunk them, ' . " 

—they felt more responsibility toward helping other students in 
EBCE than regulfr school classmates. 

Most of the students spoke enthusiastically about their experience 
in EBCE, .Also,' there was strong parent and employer support for the program 
A recommendation has been made to expand the program this coming year. - 

There is also great potential for continuity of education for 
youths participating in EBCE as they travel the migrant streams. The two ' 
migrant EBCE programs now in existence cooperate continuously to assist 
youths traveling between" Mission, Texas, and Yakima, Washington. The 
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Texas Education Agency \r^s given pertnlssion for.ESCE to award a totaj of 
nine credit;^ in English, mathematics and career education for participation' 
In the program ^ 

For further information, contact: x 

- ^ . ^ . ^- • ; ' - ^ , , . . - 

/ ^ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 

Education and Work Program , 
710 S*W. Second Avenue . 
, Portland, Oregon 97204 ' , 



Florida Farmworkers* Residential Training Center (FFRTC) , 

The FFRTC, designed to serve disadvantaged farmworker youths 
between the ageS of 18 and 22,^ is located in Ocala, Florida* The center is 
operated by Central F' lor ida Community College with funds from the Florida 
Department of Education's Adult Migrant and Seasonal FarmYvorker Program 
through a United States department of L^bor grant \ ^ 

The center is a self-contained facility with a capacity of 60 resi- 
dential trainees. Except for vocational training, all activities of the program 
tnJce place the center. In addition to classrooms and living areas for the 
B center has a\aT< 
tajypdry, and oqtd 



students, the center has 3 pafeteria, loun^s, a snack bar, recreatipn roorrt, 
self-servfce lajjpdry, and outdoor recreation areas All cpHege activities, 



are available for student participation ♦ * 

The FFRTC program eligibflity requirements as described in 

tlieir program material are ^s follows: 

—must be at least 18 and under 22 years of age, ^ 
-^need vocational training to get a good job, 
—be from a low-income family i 

--be a farmworker or a dependent of a, farmworker, 
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* ^* ' — haye A background free of serious criminal or a»ti-scx;,ial 
. behaviQr^'* 

The services of the center are outstanding* Medical care, ' 

security, guidance, educational and vocational support are available on a ^ 

24-hour basis ^ A youth can choose a trade and take up to seven months to 

learn it. Job training is pr^vided'^jn the following areas: air conditioning, 

auto body, auto mechanics, carpentry, clerk-typist, cosmetology, hospital 

recorcl clerk, masonry, radio and tetevi^i6n repair, and welding* 

%^ ' . ' 

Assisting the youths to read and write better or obtain their 
GEO diploma are key componentgt of the center's program.* Youths alsoVe- 
cejve a small amount of spending money every two weeks, pl^js^a clothing 

allowance. ^ ^^^J^ ^ ^ %^ 

. ^ For*further informaj;Jan,H;ontact: 

' •• ^ Florida farmworkers' Residential 

Training Center 
702 Sowth West Fifth Street ^i*.- 
Opal^, Florida 32670 



Florida's Learn and Earn Program 

The liearn and Earn Prograiri was initiated in 1970'"and is a 
component part of .tbe Florida Migrant Child Compensatory program (FMCCP) 
funded by the ESEA Migrant Amendmefit. The program was designed to pro- 
vide cfl^portunities for the migrant child not in a regular'classroom to learn 
salable vocational skills, increase his awareness of self, improve or enhance 
j^j5 self-concept, develop awareness of the world of work and his potential 
to function as a contributing member of society, and develop awareness of 
career opportunities. This unique program was developed as a resul t, of a 

• • .. - ■ . ' ' ^ • ' - • 
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study conducted by the University of Mlarrjl in 1968-69. The study found that 
the conventional secondary curriculum was inadequate to meet the needs of 
the migrant youths. ' • \ 

Mobile units containing vocational skill equipment were placed 
in local schools havlng-numerous migrant students. Presently, there are' 
56 units staffed with one certified teacher and one teacher assistant providing 
training to youths whd are at least. 13 years of age in the fol lowing ^reas: 
small engine, machine engine, typing and general office procedures, retail 
^ food work, hotel /motel, 'and housekeepi#ig and nursing skills. Completion of ^ 
a particular area gives th& migrant youths the skills necessary to begin em> 
pioyment in that area. Priority for enrollment is given to under-achieving 
migrant students who are potential dropouts, 

. Economic assistance is provided to the youths through'stipended 
work experience. The economic aid has helped reduce the dropout rate as 
well as assist with-economic problems of the migrant families. In this work 
experience the employer's average rating for the youth was "good" on a scale 
consisting of "exceptionally good," "good," "average," and ^'unsatisfactory." 

Each year appr9ximately 1 ,700 migrant students are enrolled * 
In this project. In talking with a few of the youths enrolled In the program, 
they deemed. to be sincerely interested In and motivated by the program activi- 
ties. Other migrant youths not enrolled said they hoped to be able to get into 
the program at a later date. , • „ ' 

This "hands on" approach for migrant youths has proven to be an 

I 

effective method in aiding youths to successfully complete high school . Curricu- 
lum is igeared to the individual' needs of the migrant students. 
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For further information, contact: * . 

Mr. Jack Waters, Administrator ^ 

Florida Migratt>ry Child Compensatory Program. 

Florida Department of Education . 

Knott Building ,; \ 

Tallahassee, Florida ' ^. ^ 



Hicih School Equivalency Program (HEP) , . ' ' ^ ' 

^ j_jEP Is made available through funds' fr^ the Unitecl Stat-es - 
Department of Labor. HEP programs are located on 14 college campuses 
throughout the country and^are designed to give youths, 17 to 24 years old, 
'»a second chance, maybe the only chance,," as one migrant youth said. HEP 
programs are located in the following states: California,, Florida, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, plus Puerto Rico. 

HEP creates a new environment for young pjersdns Who have ^ 
dr^opped out of high school because of the problems encountered by a migrant 

family. . * . , 

To be eligible for HEP, a student must be: " . . 
«»a member of a migrant or- seasonal farmworker' family, 

—between the ages of 17 and 24 and not married,, 
—a high schooJ dropout, 
• — a United States resident-, 

•-^willing to commit him/herself to complete the program of 
' serious study and job preparation, 

— within the poverty level.. < • 

HEP provides individual instruction leading to the youths* 
acquisition of the High School Equivalency Diploma, Room and board at the 
University, plus a living allowance of $10/week, is provided. A youth 
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may receive ,a diploma in as little as two month?, or may take as long ^s is 
needed^ * ; ^ / 

^ For fur%er information, contact: 



Nigh School E<iuivaiency Program (HEP) 

Migrant Division 

Department of LaiDor 

601 D Street, N.W^ , Room 314 / 

Washington! OX* 20213 



Migrgnt'Edudatlon^) Opportunities Program <MEQP) * . ^ 

The Geneseo Migrant Center, located at the State University 
College in Geneseo, New York, was a^A^arded a grant frbip H.E*W**s Fund for 
the Improvement of PostsWondary Education (FIPSE) in 1976^to conduc| ^ain 
East Coast model project for two years* Th^ project is. an interstate effort . 
Ao provide intensive career awareness, guidance and suppoj^tive servFtces to - \^ 



migrant youths between the ages of 13 and 18 as they travel th^ East Coast 
stream, so that the neecjl for a high school education and continuing education * ^ 

in postsecondary programs is positively relnfdrced. The ultimat^^purpose Is t ^ 

to ailow migrant youths to select and pursy^ careers of their choice* . \ 
Thus, MEOP serves as an interstate model to: * . 

— increase migrant youths awaref)ess of alternative career " " ^ 

choices, * * V .:^r 

* » * ''^^^'•.-'^''^ ^** 

—Increase migrant youths awareness of procedures to pursue 
» education beyond th^ s.econ^a^y level , 



— overcome major financial and guidance deterrents which limit 
education beyond the secondary level for migrant youths. 



— Increase the number of ..in-school and but-of-^school migrant 
youths who pursue education beyonclthe secondary level. ^ 

The program objectives include: \ f / , ;^ 

— establishing a model East Coast identification and communi-- 
cation system to. serye migrant youths between tte^ ages of 13 * 

- 40 ^ * 



and 18 in tjKe areas of "career awareness » counseling, and 
support ye services, . 

— establishing a resource center" which will coilect, review, . • 
adapt , arid disseminate relevant career , guidance , and fi- 
nancial information to migrant youths on th^ Eastern seaboard, 
agits 13-18, ' > 

. . ^ . ' ^ - . . : . ^ * , ' 

—expanding financia^ assistance by Citllizlng all available re- 
. sources to respond to the-Tinancial" needs of increased number's 
of migrant youths continuing their education beyond the secondary' 
,lev^. •" ■ '• ■ _ • • . ' , ■ ' ' 



^ The program striveis to have continuous communication with the 

^ youths. -^;T«lephone caH>, personal correspondence and personal visits are also 

^used to communicate with tl^e youths/ ^\ ' ^ 

A The primary communication devic^*with tfrn approximately 600 

youths enrolled in thte program is a monthly newsletter^ Real Talk, which 

features articles by the youths themselves about their career choices, articles 

on different prog^ram^' avail-able to "ml grant youths,, and o^.her special features. 

A special component of the project Is a sch«ylarshlp fund entitled 
• ' " ,! ; ^ • .\ . . V • .* ' • - . 

••"The' Joseph Mattera National ^Schglarship Fund for.Mlgrant Childre-n." The 

fund's primary purpose is to assist financially tho^e migrant youths desiring 

to further education and meet their personal and educational goals. The 

fundS) made up of private donations', are available not only for. youths enrolling 

s. in traditional postsecondary educational institutions, l^ut for youths Vieedlng 

^irjanqiai assi stance ijto 'continue high school^, attend vocattx>nal school, or any 

Ather kind of training school *" * ^ 

— £Ejo date, the actual results of the program arejimited. However, 

--youths +iave-^een r^ponding^osf^^ program and some hStve enrolled 

either in Jc^ Corps or Hep or returned to high ^hool due to program encourage- 



^ mentJ The Nationll Center oT Vocational Education, located on the Ohio State 



campus 9 has rated the Migrant Educationfil Opportunities Program as 
exemplary* * . ^ . - 

For further information, contact: 

Dr*. Gloria Mattera, Director 
' Geneseo Mgrant Center \ ; 

/ ^ State University College \ 
• Geneseo, New Vort< 14454 ^ ^ r 

PASS Program (Portat^le Assiste^^tudy Sequence) 

JThe^ PASS Program is a unique pilot hi^ school program ini- 
tiated In California in ]977 by the Bureau of Migrant Bducation to "prevent 
migrant stadents from dropping out of high school by assisting them with 
alternative methods of Credit accumulation.'* This program is a component of 
California Master Plan for Migrant Education's Secondary School Dropout 
Prevention Program. Briefly, the Dropout Prevention Program has three 
cornponehts: counseling services support, work study support, and credit, 
accumulation support fPASS)* The PASS component will be dealt with ex-^ 
clMsively In this section. 

The PASS is coordinated by the Pari ier Hjgh Sch«K)l in the 
Parlier Unified School District. PASS has been able to assist many secondary 
level migraot students receive their high school diplomas throu^ ajivell- 
Structured design that: pfovides .portable learning packages adapted for mi- 
grant students to utilize at their own pace (correspondence courses), provides 
^credit for appropriate life experiences, Suppleiyientstinst ruction at local high 

.schooJjs^iLand uUlizes c£^^ and Uitoriai support services* 

*■ ♦ * . * . 

The prdgram .currently has portable course offerings in the 

foHowing area^: general math, reading, English I & M, speech I , United 



States history, American, government, Mexican American government, general 

ft 

science, driver education, work experience, outdoor study, and algebra 1 . 
• ■ I 

Each course offering is divided into separate units and partial credit is 
available. To meet the needs of the predominantly Spanish speaking migrant 
youths,, most of the units are being translated into Spanish. Because gradua- 
tion requirements vary throughout California, the PAS$ Program has been 



charged with the responsibility of coordinating the courses provided to assist 
students in meeting local graduation requirements. 
* During the 1978 program year, a total of 578 migrant students 

enrolled rn the program with only 12 students dropping out. 

» To be eligible for the program, a student must meet the following 
minimum requirements: , 

^-attencl a sec^f^ary school and be eligibleifpr migrant educational 

«^ ' , services,-^-- — - ^ ^ 

-.--be a student whose chances for graduating are unrealistic with- 
*. out provisions of counseling, guidance, financial assistance and 

. '^credit accumulation. ^ 

. PASS is goufor all students, but has been found to be an effec- 
tive approach to reducirfglhe .dropout rate^^mong the ipi grant students enrolled- 

in the program. *\ " ; * * 

— / * Presently, the Advisory Review Committee for the program has 

recommended that the State Educational Agency, with the assistance of PASS 

personnel, look into having PASS serve as a nati<^l model to address the 

• i "tremendous problenj of credit accumulation for migrant students. This recom- 

- mencfation, if successfully implemented, could have a positive, lasting irnjjact 

on the mi grant st udents . _ *^ — - -^ ; ~ 
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For more ififorroatlon, contact: ^ ^ ^ 

• Ms. /jgine E. Foshee, Coordinator 
PASS Program 
- Par Her High School 

. 601 Third Street 

^ Pariler, California 93648, 



Secondary Credit ExchangePr^ram 



This program operates between Washington and Texas and pro- 
• .* . \ , ♦ . • 

vides^academic credit exchange students mi grating between the two states. 

The program vyas initiated when an individual classroom teacher in Washington 

state became concerned about the exchange of credits for migrant students in 

her cfSssroom^ She tiegan communication with the students' home-base school 

in Texas to insure that students were receivl^ig the instruction needed to ob- 

tarn academic credit at Home, The program has since developed into a^well- 

structured pi^gram of exemplary quality. In 1970 there were-65 students 

enrolled in the program. This number had groyy^n to 491 in 1977. 

The^program. is an alternative hlgh school program with a, focus 
'■ « « 

on continuing communication between teachers along the migrant streams 
traveled by the youth. ' To assure the transfer of academic credits from school 
to school , a program brochure outlines the following steps that should be ^ 

taken: ^ 

' — communication occurs between Washington and Texas schools, 

% — Texas schools provide Information about-students and plan 

schedules I * . , * ^ 

— identification and recruitment of students is initiatedt 

lr--l<>caL«pn rgles and traditions are determined, 

— enrollment occurs and student schedules are established. 



— ^stuclents and schedules are verified with previous schools by 
telephone, . 

—schedulesiare reworked to avoid confHcts, 

— ctass sessions begin with students earning approval units 
toward graduation, . . • * » 

— enrollment ends; the students' grade? and transcripts are 
sent to their home-base scho qls, • 

. 1 — as students 'return to Texas, their records are updated and 
they are disenroHed from their Washington schools. 

*Luis Oqhoa, a member of the program's Parent Advisory Committee, 

had the following to say about the program: ' . 

The Credit Exchange Program has succeeded because of the 
inyolvement of the parents of students and the dedication of . 
the interested.teachers^and administrators whoTiave given 
the students a chanoe as well as a choice. .1 believe that 
, „ th^ students who have graduated from the Credit Exchange 

Program will serve as rhodels 'for othersi^to follow. ' # 

the following biography of a migrant student, taken from the 

brochure, "Academic Credit Exchange for Migrant, Students, " suras up the 

success of the program: , 

Hathan Trejo now lives in the Columbia Basin of the State 
of Washington^ During his formative years, Nathan migrated . 
with his paren^^wprklng as a part of his ^miiy unit In thd 
planting and HHpsting of row crops. The migration led 
from Texas to^shington, then baqk to Texas each year. 

In 1974, Nathan graduated from Connell Sc^dl in 
Washington* a product of the schools of two states. .This" 
fact ^had unique significance as Nathan was the first migrant 
student to accomplish this feat. 

■. * . • 

As an eighth grader Nathan had the good fortune of entering 
the pilot evening program being developed by ESEA, Title I 
migrant education funds'in the North Franklin School District 
. . . m Washington* Tije evening classes of this jM^ograra providf d 
« -j44than — " 
begun In the Raymondville School* District in Texas. 



ThrcHjgh the succeeding four years Nathan followed the 
crops, continuing his schooling In both states* His perse- - 
verance as a student, plus the interest of his teachers culmi- 
nated In tt^ ccOTipletion of his high s^ool edu£:atiohf 

Today Nathan Is married and working* He is iool<ing forward 
to a liossible college educa&pn in the studies of the para- 
medical field* * * 



: Th^ U?; OFU Jnfnt nt<=^ m mattnn Rnvmw P una l f JDR P l i ip^ii o m jL t 



the^program as exemplary in 1977 and since then" the National Diffusion Net- 
work (NDhJ) has awarded the. Credit Exchange Program a contract tp disseminate 

. ' * • ' * * 

its model nationally. * > ^ ' 

For further information, contact: * ^ 

Washington-Texas .Credit Exchange Program 
^ David Randall, Rroject Director 

" / ' , Box 719 • 

/ Sunnyslde, Washington 98944 ' . 



Tino Duron, Jr. j/" * 
Regfon One Educational Service Center 
1900«?W. Schunior 

Edinburg, Tex^s 78537 ' ^ 



Minnesota State Department of Education's Migrant Education Unit 

. Another pro-am that is worthy of noting as exemplary for 
secondary-level migrant students is the Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation*s Migrant Education^Unit* The Migrant Education Unit sponsors a 
secondary education program In Owatonna, Minnesota. The 1979 program 
served 132 youths and was able to awar<i several GED certificates to the 
enrol£ees. The youths had req uested that a GED comp onent be added tg the 
program. The progreyn was also supported by the crew chiefs In the area. 
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For further -information, contact: 

• Mrs .^Cherry Schwartz 

185 Shady Avenwe » * 

Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 

These programs are by no means the only ones that are pro- 

'vldlng exemplary .services to migrant yoyths* However, they^are a cros§~ 

. ♦ »^ ^ - - 

section of the programs that are worthy of discussion • Persons interested; 
m further Informatioi^ on any of the programs should get in tomich with the • I 
contact personsjtsted* ^ ' : • ' ' | 

Stale Departments of Education, local sclSool districts, and ^ 
•community agencies may want to adopt <^ adapt these prograjns to £>enefit ^ 
migrant students in their service area or they may^^e interested in*making 
referrals to the existing programs for the milgrant youths when applicable* 



Concluslon/Recommendat t ons 



The problem of migrant youths obtaining a hi^ school- education 
and then; in fact, enrolling in soiS kind of postsecondafry institution of learn- 
ing Is a serious one, indeed. Migrant youths need a chance to complete and 
further their education In order to become productive citizens of 4:his country* 
To accomplish this formidable task, the youths need alt the assistance^ and 
encpura^ement possible and available from all concernecl: teachers, admini-- 
St ra tors, aides,' community people, and, of course, parents. 

As a rfesult of surveying ngigrant youths and reviewing^ the already 
exist ing programs avail^le for them, the following recommendations are madfe 
to those concerned: ^ * . 

— The Issue of transfer of academic credit should be a priority 
for aH state migrant education -programs, or any education program for mi*- 
grant youths, to assure that the youths do receive credit for school work 
done in any state* Some ^youths are not gping.^*on the season" with their 
parents because a national system for transfer of credit haslnot been 

established. If the youths receive adequate <rredit for worH completed, the** 

\ * * / ^ 

h^g^^d^V<^out rate may be reduced considerably. * / 

, ^ --More programs should provide sfipended wofk experience. 

Work exberieftce programs such as ther lorida Learn and Earn program 



seemed jto be of tremendous interest to the youths. Also, the majority of 
the youths noted that a reason for dropping out was the need to work 
order to support themselves and their families. Sttpended work pro9rpm4 
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would again help to reduce that 90% dropout rate. J would urge, however, 
that tiiese programs include all kinds of work experience, includfhg more 
non^-tradrtional occupations, such as careers In the arts, computers,' etc • 

concentrated effort .should be made to meet the educational 

♦ • 

needs of the present dropout, because the majority of the youths at the 
secondary* level of education already have quit school* Programs for this 
"population should include strong counseling and career education components* 

— More financial resources should be made available to assist 
migrant youths in attending not only college but also trade or occupational^ 
schools, as well as help In completing hi^ school. If needed* 

Let us^ot let the migrant farmworker continue to be "the 
forgotten one" in the mainstream of- American society. ' More important, let - 
us nol^forgejt his children In the American-eduCational system. ^ 



APPENDIX 1 
Youth Letter 



GENESEO MIGRANT CENTER 
Migrant Educational Opportunities Program 
; "State Uni versi ty Col I ege~~~ 
Genes^o, New York 



> 1 have been ad<ecl to write a book about reason^-^y youth such 

as yourself drop out of school before the completion of high school, or what , 
you would like to see in the secondary schools to make you want to stay and 
graduate. I am hoping that you will be able to assist me with this so that this 
book will be 3ble to benefit youth such as yourself throughout the country. 
Would you please take a ifew minutes and fill out the attached questionnaire «nd 
return it to me in the enclosed stamped self-addressed envelope? 

If you have any <juestipns on the questionnaire or^ as youVe 
aware, if there^s anywaiy we can assist you with the Migrant Educational 
Opp^ortunlties Program (MEOP), please call us collect at 716/245--568U 

' I 'm really Hoping that you will take the time to fill out lhe ' 
-questionnaire. Thank you for your help and good luck to you. 



Sincerely, 



Robert Lynch 
programs Li aison 



\ 



RL:msg 
Enc* , 
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APPlENOIX I! 

Youth Survey . f * 



GENESEO MIGRANT CENTER 
Migrant Educational C)pportunitjes Program 
State University College 
Genesee^ ivlew York 



^ YOUTH PURVEY 

Name (optional) ^ 

Age ^ ! 

Last gradie completed In school and date ^ ..^ 

Are you still in school? Yes ^ - No ^ 

If yes, what grade? ; . 

lino, reasons why you're not still in school 



jl/Vhat in the high school youVe now attending or did attend was the most exciting 
thing for you? - ^ ^ 



4 

What ctid yoii Uke least about, high' school? 



What kind^ of special programs would be of most interest^to you? 



If you dropped out of ht^ school , what were the major reasons why you did so? 



A. 
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APPENDIX m 
State Direcjor of , 
Migrant Education ^ 
tetter ' 



GENESEO Ml GRANT CENTER 
State University Cojtege 
GeneseOt New York 



1 have been commissioned by ERiC--CRESS to write a manu- 
script entitled "Motivating Migrant Secondary Level Students? to Continue in 
a Carefer or Vocational Education Program." As a major section in^the 
manuscript, I would like to feature existing migrant education programs that 
have been effective in working with the secondary level migrant studwit* If , 
in your. state, you feel you have an exemplary program working with this 
level, I would very much appreciate it if you would forward the name of the 
program and contact person to me so 1 could communicate with them to further 
disdui&s the program and Its inclusion in the manuscript. 



Thartf< you for taking the time to research this matter < 
looking forward to hearing from you. 



I am 



Sincerely yours. 



Robert Lynch 
Programs Liaison 
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